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*‘ extinctus amabitur idem.” 
Hor. Art. Poer. 


[ wap scarcely finished my tea and toast 
yesterday morning, and seated myself, with 
no good will, at the eleventh hour, to furnish 
matter for my next paper, when [ was sur- 
prised by an unexpected visitor. A carriage 
stopped at the door, and a servant announced 
my cousin, Mrs. Deborah Juvenal. He return- 
ed with orders to show her into the parlour, 
and whilst I am changing my morning gown 
for a coat, and drawing on my boots, | beg 
leave to introduce my worthy old relative to 
the reader’s friendly notice. Cousin Debby is 
now in her fifty-ninth year, and has thus far 
pursued her pilgrimage, unaided by the sup- 
porting arm of a helpmate. She was the fa- 
vourite companion of my boyhood, and our 
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tastes, our studies and our amusements have 
continued the same ever since. Soon after my 
departure from America, the fond but mis- 
taken kindness of her family, forced her into 
all the fashionable scenes of winter gaiety; 
confidently expecting, that her beauty, her 
accomplishments and incomparable sweetness 
of temper, would convert the Benedicks of 
the day, and put some chosen one to his an- 
cestor’s apology. But her merit was too dis- 
tinguished for the taste of the times. ‘The flirt, 
the rattle, the unmeaning belle, passed her 
victoriously, and returned in triumph from 
the altar, before she had received the faintest 
invitation to approach the Temple. Campaign 
succeeded campaign, and the intervals were 
faithfully devoted to the gayest watering 
places of the successive seasons. At last she 
was permitted to retire, and to direct her at- 
tention once more to the favorite pursuits of 
her early years; studies in which she has since 
been rather my instructor and pattern than a 
mere companion. The frolic merriment of 
youth, it is true, had deserted her before I 
abandoned Europe, but her countenance ex- 
hibited no traits of regret, envy, disappoint- 
ment, or withered hopes. Nature, in her most 
lavish mood, conferred on her a mind of the 
first order, and she has done ample justice to 
the bounty in its improvement. Her benevo- 
lence has not been unknown to her fellow 
citizens. Many of the splendid charities of the 
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Metropolis claim her as their original patron 
—all as a munificent contributor. But 1 must 
check myself here—on this subject alone 
am I voluble. The general voice is 4. 
of praise, when any of the ancient sisterhoo 
is on the tapis—and I must have a care that 
the just colouring of my affectionate admira- 
tion be not mistaken for the sickly shades of 
flattery. 

The object of my cousin’s visit to-day, is a 
new proof of her kindness for me, and her love 
for mankind. After a polite apology for her 
early intrusion, as occasioned by the a in- 
terest she felt in all my concerns—she went 
on, “ So, cousin Geofirey, you have at last come 
“out an author! It was not kind, however, to 
“conceal from your old school- fellow, the 
“ commencement of a work, to which she so 
“often solicited you. But I am too much grati- 
“fied with the undertaking, to quarrel with 
“ you on any point of form. The best men and 
“ wisest moralists of the world, have adopted 
“ this mode of satirizing foll and conv eying 
“instruction. On its probab e utility in our 
“own country, we have often conversed, and 

« T came this morning to offer you my feeble 
“aid, if the worshipful Critic will not disdain 
‘so humble an auxiliary.” 

{ expressed my gratitude as well as I could, 
for this prompt assistance from one so much 
better qualified than myself for this work, and 
promised to insert her paper immediately. It is 
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before my readers in this day’s number. ‘The 
subject is a serious one, and treated in her 
gravest style; but I hope soon to present some 
speculations of a more sportive cast, with 
which my cousin has beguiled many a weary 
hour of my own life. 


Tue remark of the Christian poet on the 
flight of time, may be applied with melancholy 
correctness to the intercourse of human life. 
* We take no note of friends but by their 
loss.”’ Blest in the enjoyment of health, ardent 
in the pursuits of life, and anticipating a suc- 
cession of joyful days, we too rarely order 
our conduct and our treatment of the dearest 
friend, with due reference to that fatal mo- 
ment, when friendly communion, and the in- 
terchange of kind offices must terminate for 
ever. If this mournful certainty recurred more 
frequently to our thoughts, we should not see 
those, who sincerely esteem and love each 
other, who think no sacrifice to friendship, 
not even that of life, too costly, incessantly 
interrupt and destroy the happiness of the 
passing hour, and counteract, so far as their 
ability extends, the design of that beneficent 
Being, who implanted in man the social prin- 
ciple. We should not find our petty faults 
noted with unrelenting accuracy—our unim- 
portant foibles reproached with bitter sarcasm, 
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or our trifling peculiarities held up in open 
derision, to the view of every company. A 
tender and generous regard to the comfort of 
our friend, forbids us to torture and wound 
his feelings for the sake of our own rude jests. 
For I have always believed, and experience 
has to a certain degree confirmed my opinion, 
that a man who presumes upon the safeguard 
of friendship, and gives the reins to harsh and 
biting wit at the expense of his companion, 
rarely has too much magnanimity to strike an 
enemy in fetters. Inconsiderable as these of- 
fences may appear at the moment, they chill 
the heart, and gradually weaken that intimacy 
and entire confidence, in the perfection of 
which true friendship consists; and what is 
worst of all, they give rise to sad but una- 
vailing regret, which is realized in all its 
bitterness when the opportunity of atonement 
is removed for ever. 

But the morsel of classic wisdom which 
decorates to-day’s paper, and which in reality 
led me into this speculation, affords an in- 
valuable lesson to man in the dearer and more 
sacred connections of this life. The husband, 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister, 
would be powerfully swayed to expressions 
of kindness, and restrained from ungentle 
acts, by an occasional anticipation of their 
feelings at the final separation. A brief ac- 
quaintance with this world proves to us, what 
many moralists have urged, that human life 
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affords few opportunities forthe splendid ex- 
ercise of magnanimity, or for the performance 
of heroic deeds; but that every day yields to 
every man an occasion to smooth the asperi- 
ties and alleviate the hardships of his fellow- 
man’s lot, by tenderness, urbanity, and friendly 
regard. In this view, every domestic circle is 
a world in miniature, whose constituent mem- 
bers are in most cases bound to each other, 
by the ties of blood, of disinterested love and 
friendship. Here the ordinary intercourse 
calls for no uncommon effort of genius—no 
diplomatic skill in intrigues—no valour in 
combat—no display of eloquence in council— 
no gallant and magnanimous devotion and 
sacrifice of one’s self for the safety of others, 
and here we might rationally expect thatcalm 
and tranquil happiness, affection and love, 
would reign triumphant. But this is not the 
lot of humanity. Teatate and perplexing dif- 
ficulties, disappointments, irritating and irk- 
some occurrences, defects in natural temper- 
ament, losses, injuries, pain and sickness, 
operate separately or combined, to ruffle, to 
disconcert and disturb the serenity of mind, 
which is requisite for the enjoyment of society 
even among our dearest friends and kindred. 
The amiable conversation and communion of 
families is also interrupted at times, by the 
variety of feelings, prejudices and habits, at- 
tendant on different periods of life, modes of 
education and associations, wherein one can- 
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not perfectly realize the feelings and views of 
the other, and neither is disposed to yield. A 
thousand trifles arise daily to excite the tem- 
per, to invite altercation, and to produce 
temporary ill will and alienation among those, 
who love each other above all earthly things; 
and these, if once invested with undue im- 
portance, inevitably murder domestic peace, 
and all the joys of home. And yet, how soon 
do we behold all these differences of opinion, 
antipathies, prejudices, and enmities, these 
petty feuds and disputes, vanish and give 
place to the warmest love and most active af- 
fection, when any beloved member of the 
circle is assailed by disease, tortured by pain, 
or called by a brief and unexpected summons 
to a better world. His faults, his follies, his 
foibles and his offences are all extinguished. 
Instant and everlasting oblivion is spread over 
them, and love, ardent and universal, swallows 
up every other feeling. Some of my readers 
may have bent over the mortal remains of an 
adored relative, and taken their final leave of 
one they loved as their own soul. They, and 
they alone, can tell how the heart swells and 
overflows with affection to an object irrecover- 
ably lost; how accurately it presents to view, 
ihe innumerable proofs of kind and tender at- 
tachment which it has heretofore received, and 
with what bitter computation it adds to the 
overwhelming sum of grief by cutting re- 
proaches for its own unkindness, inattention, 
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or injury to one who is beyond the reach of 
its love or hate. Sorrow then strips from 
wealth, fame, power, and all terrestrial bau- 
bles, the fascinating brilliancy which they 
wore in happier hours; and worlds are consi- 
dered a cheap purchase for one short hour of 
that intercourse which is closed for ever. 

No one is less disposed than myself to 
banish mirth, or to destroy social gaiety by 
the unnecessary intrusion of melancholy re- 
fiections. That sombre and ascetic philosophy, 
which denounces hilarity and the rational 
pleasures of life, has always appeared to me 
repugnant to the best feelings of the heart, 
and the soundest dictates of reason. Yet, 
(without interfering with the duties of a more 
sacred class of teachers) | would most earn- 
estly advise my readers, when they are about 
to dash the cup of present enjoyment from 
their lips, to freeze the affection of friends, or 
to diminish or alienate the love of relatives, 
by altercation, moroseness, or ill temper, to 
give the efficacy ef this consideration a fair 
trial. The effort will cost but little, and the 
benefit, if it succeeds, must be incalculably 
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